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O UR views of the nature of language have 
today and have always had a profound 
influence on the teaching of methodology used 
by the average foreign language teacher. The 
story of how /.'nguistic science has influenced 
language teaching in the past decade has been 
told in some detail by various scholars.* The 
purpose of this presentation, however, is to put 
the interplay of linguistic theory and foreign 
language pedagogy into a broader historical 
perspective and to show that linguistic theory 
by itself is perhaps not sufficient to shape peda- 
gogical procedure but that also other forces. 



especially ideas of educational psychology and 
above all our general attitude toward interna- 
tional communication are decisive. 

For many centuries our views of grammar 
and language were dominated by the idea that 
there is a basic identity between grammatical 
and logical categories. This view is well illus- 

* Addrew delivered nt the State Foreign Language Con- 
ference, Nov. 16, 1963, Gearhart, Oregon. 

^ For a very complete treatment of thii lubject lee e.g. 
William G. Moulton, **Linguiitict and Language Teaching 
in the United Statei, lfMO-1960 “in Trends in Emopsan and 
Anmiean LingmsHes, Utrecht, 1962, pp. 82-109. 
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THE IMPACT OF LINGUISTICS ON LANGUAGE TEACHING 



trated by a quotation — taken by the great lin- 
guist Otto Jespersen — ^from the Rectorial Ad- 
dress of Stuart Mill in 1867 : 

“Consider for a moment what grammar is. It is the most 
elementary part of logic. It is the beginning of the analysis 
of the think i ng process. The principles and rules of grammar 
are the means by which the forms of language are made to 
correspond with the universal forms of thought. The dis- 
tinction, between the various parts of speech, between the 
cases of nouns, the moods and tenses of verbs, the functions 
of particles, are distinctions in thought, not merely in 
words. . . . The structure of every sentence is a lesson in 
logic.”* 

Now it is interesting to note that even within 
the nineteenth century, the view that grammar 
reflects the universal categories of human 
thought was comparatively rare. Jespersen, for 
instance, explains that even nineteenth century 
grammarians, perhaps under the influence of the 
study of “exotic” languages, abandoned the idea 
of a universal “logical” grammar. Jespersen 
notes that perhaps Ch. Bally’s statement: “Za 
gratnmaire gui n'esl que la logique appUquSe au 
langags" {Trailede Stylistique franqaise^ Heidel- 
berg, 1909, p. 156) is perhaps one of the very 
last instances of a well known linguist going on 
record in favor of universal logical grammar.* 
Within the twentieth century, at any rate, the 
idea of universal logical grammar was rapidly 
abandoned and attacked by the linguistic scien- 
tist. The universal grammatical categories de- 
fined in terms of semantic content rather than 
form proved inapplicable and useless in the 
investigation of language. This uselessness 
was especially evident to the anthropological 
linguist who was so often concerned with lan- 
guages in which the entire pattern of structure 
and as a result perhaps thought was radically 
different from the Indo-European language 
group from which the notions of universal gram- 
matical categories had been evolved. 

Yet the idea of a universal and at the same 
time logical grammar had for centuries pro- 
vided not only the method but perhaps even the 
ultimate justification of foreign language in- 
struction. The grammar-translation approach 
was based on the principle that the method of 
expressing thought and ideas in a foreign lan- 
guage started with the grammatical analysis of 
the parallel statement in the native language: A 
sentence like the son sees the father was thus 
dissected into a subject (3rd person singular), a 



verb (present, third person singular), and a 
direct object (accusative singular). Once this 
analysis is undertaken, all that remains is to 
express again the same categories in the “tar- 
get” language: The son sees the father thus be- 
comes le fils voit le phre or filius videt patrem, etc. 
Now the important fact to be retained in this 
procedure is, of course, that the categories em- 
ployed in the analysis were meant to be uni- 
versal and logical. They served not merely as 
the stepping stone from one language to the 
other; they were, in the minds of some language 
teachers and educators, perhaps more impor- 
tant than the languages involved. Being uni- 
versal and logical they were in a sense the real 
goal of hsuguage instruction. The purpose of 
foreign language teaching was to make the 
student aware of “grammar” in order to teach 
him “how to think.” Another purpose often 
mentioned in pedagogical discussion was to 
make the student aware of the existence of these 
categories in his native language, e.g. English, 
where some of these categories such as accusa- 
tive or dative are not at all obvious — for the 
simple reason that they fit Latin rather than 
English. 

With the rejection of “universal logical gram- 
mar” the grammar-translation approach to 
foreign language teaching lost its most impor- 
tant theoretical justification and Foreign Lan- 
guage Education one of its important avowed 
aims. What is of particular interest to note is 
that almost simultaneously there occurred in 
Educational Psychology a development which 
corroborated and intensified the effect of the 
linguist’s denial of universal logical grammar: 
the doctrine of “formal discipline” which had 
dominated much of the thinking of educators in 
the nineteenth century had held that the human 
mind could be compartmentalized into specific 
“faculties” like “thinking,” “memory” etc. and 
that these faculties could be trained by practice. 
What better subject then for the “training” of 
“thinking” and “memory” than languages 
which embodied the eternal and universal pro- 
totypes of logic ! But at just about the same 
time that linguistic science began to dispose of 
universal grammar, the theory of “formal disci- 

* Quoted by Otto Jespersen, Tht Philosophy of Grammar, 
London; New York, 1924, p. 47. 

* Je^)er8en, op. cit., p. 48. 
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pline” had run its course.^ “Formal discipline” 
was so to speak replaced by the rather careful 
investigation of the very possibility of “transfer 
of training.” The “transfer of training” contro- 
versy in Educational Psychology has perhaps 
never been settled to everybody’s satisfaction. 
Yet the work of Thorndyke and of his disciples 
throughout the twenties did make it rather 
abundantly clear that “transfer of training” 
could at least not be taken for granted and that 
the training received in one subject was no real 
guarantee for higher achievement in another. ^At 
any rate, by 1925 neither linguistics nor educa- 
tional psychology could in any way substantiate 
the claim that the learning of foreign languages 
contributes to the student’s ability to “think.” 
The fact that this claim was — and perhaps still 
is — advanced by some foreign language teachers 
does certainly very little to improve communi- 
cation between those teachers on the one hand 
and linguists and professional educators on the 
other. 

Of course even during the nineteenth century 
not all language teachers had advocated “gram- 
mar-translation” as a method and “formal 
discipline” and “logic” as a goal. There had 
been some who advocated so-called “natural” or 
“direct” methods, the inductive teaching of 
grammar with acquisition of the skill and cul- 
tural insight as primary goals of language in- 
struction.. With the involvement of the U. S. in 
world affairs and into World War 1 interest in 
language instruction for practical purposes 
mounted rapidly. Language teachers like A. J. 
Bov^e, 'F. B. de Sauz6e, A. A. M£ras, and others 
evolved methods emphasizing a direct and oral 
approach.* In these days when we — sometimes 
quite proudly — ^proclaim the virtues of th.^ 
“new”” “American” methods, of the “audio- 
lingual” approach, etc., we may virell remember 
the pioneers of audio-lingual teaching, direct 
method and inductive grammar who tried to 
shape American language Education in the 
twenties. The primary reason that they did not 
have the impact which the audio-lingual ap- 
proach and the so-called “new key” have today 
does not lie in the shortcomings of their meth- 
ods but simply in the fact that the United 
States was not ready to embark full-scale into 
international and thus foreign language-minded 
endeavors. The same spirit which kept the U. S. 



from joining the League of Nations can cer- 
tainly be detected behind the limited objective 
“Reading knowledge only” approach in foreign 
alnguages, which is represented by the famous 
Coleman report of 1929.’ Since it was taken for 
granted that the high-school curriculum could 
allow only two years for the foreign language 
course, reading knowledge was assumed to be 
the only legitimate objective that could feasibly 
be attained. 

When the United States entered World War 
II and became thus definitely and finally com- 
mitted to involvement in world affairs, linguistic 
science was given a chance to influence language 
instruction at a most opportune moment. To 
appreciate the nature of the impact one has to 
consider briefly the development of linguistics 
during the twenties and thirties. Linguists be- 
came increasingly involved in elaborating re- 
fined methods of linguistic analysis for the 
purpose of describing languages — typically 
languages which had not yet been recorded. 
These methods were in a sense methods of 
learning these languages. They were — by the 
very nature of circumstance — “audio-lingual.” 
They used formal procedures such as compari- 
son of similarities and dissimilarities of utter- 
ances, substitutibility within the same utter- 
ances to derive the grammatical categories of 
languages. There is also little doubt that the 
linguistic scientists in their insistence on the 
description of the form without reference to 
meaning, the desire to deal with the overt and 
observable, were influenced by behavioristic 
psychology. At any rate, behaviorism and the 
definition of learning as “habit formation” or 
the “establishment of a functional relationship 
between stimulus and response” could easily be 
understood and absorbed by the linguistic sci- 

* The first important work to reject “Formal Discipline” 
was W. James’ famous Principles of Psyehdlogyf published 
1890. 

* For the “Transfer of Tmining” controversy see e.g., 
L. W. Webb, “Transfer of Training” in Ch. E. Skinner, 
Educational Psychology, New York, 1945, pp. 251-73. 

* For a very excellent summary of Language Teadiing in 
the USA before 1939 see E. A. M4ras, A language Teacher 
“Guide,** New York, 1954, Chapter 2, or J. B. Watts’ re- 
cent “The Teadung of French in the Uiuted States,” in 
FfeMk Vol. XXXVm (1963), No. 1. 

* A Coleman, The Teaching of Modem Foreign Lan- 
guages in the United States, New York, 1929. 
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enlists whose entire training and background 
was profoundly influenced • by behavioristic 
psychology. 

Thus, behaviorism and formal analysis of 
language were the chief features of the linguistic 
impact on language instruction in the 1940’s. 
The initial avenues through which their impact 
made itself felt are well-known. They were 
principally the Intensive Language Program of 
the American Council of Learned Societies and 
its subsequent influence on the Army Special- 
ized Training Program on the one hand, on the 
other the development of Centers of Teaching 
of (American) English as a foreign language, 
chiefly the center of the University of Michi- 
gan.* What is often misunderstood, is that these 
two different avenues of approach were by no 
means identical and did, therefore, not exert the 
same type of influence. The Intensive, Language 
Program was primarily concerned with develop- 
ing an audio-lingual knowledge in practical 
situations. The teaching materials consisted 
primarily of conversations and utilized the 
“mim-mem” approach: mimicry and memoriza- 
tion on the part of the student. They were— by 
. and large at least — not characterized by a care- 
ful grammatical structuring: they were pri- 
- marily situationally oriented. The teaching of 
English to foreigners took a very different ap- 
proach. In the English Language Institute of the 
University of Michigan, the goal was to impact 
an audio-lingual knowledge of English to native 
speakers of Spanish most of whom had already 
received some previous training in English. The 
materials evolved were highly structured from 
the grammatical point of view; the special 
points of difficulty for native speakers of Span- 
ish received special emphasis. The intensive 
course for foreign students was, and still is, 
carefully divided into pronunciation, structure, 
vocabulary and pattern practice. The latter, 
above all, was a primary feature of the Michi- 
gan program and an outgrowth of the belief 
that the very methods (comparison of likes and 
unlikes, substitution) which the linguist uses in 
linguistic analysis could also be employed as 
teaching methods in the classroom.* 

In the atmosphere of the United States’ com- 
mitment to participation in world affairs which 
developed after World War II, and even more 
so after the Korean struggle, language instruc- 



tion has, of course, continued tc- blossom. Lan- 
guage enrollments on all levels have been in- 
creasing. The American public has become 
conscious of foreign languages as a necessary 
tool for communication and international un- 
derstanding. In this atmosphere and context 
linguistics made and still is making its impact 
on language instruction. The emphasis on an 
audio-lingual approach, the emphasis on attain- 
ment of skills rather than “mental discipline” or 
better understanding of English, are thus ulti- 
mately in line with the attitudes and wishes of 
the public. The ultimate reason for the fact that 
the audio-lingual approach has become steadily 
more popular since 1945 is neither linguistic 
theory, nor the Foreign Language Program of 
the Modern Language Association, but the 
change toward “internationalism” which has 
occurred on the American scene. As far as the 
specific impact of linguistically oriented teach- 
ing in the American classroom is concerned, it 
should be stressed that it came first primarily on 
the college level and through the situationally 
oriented mim-mem approach rather than the 
“pattern practice” type of teaching. Rather 
soon after World War II| several textbooks, 
destined to become popular, appeared on the 
market, using memorization of dialogues as key 
feature. Some institutions (chiefly Cornell Uni- 
versity) used materials based chiefly on those 
used in the Army Special Training Program for 
their regular instruction which also in some 

■ See Moulton, op. cU., p. 85 ff. 

* In the controversy over methods after World War 11, 
the two rather distmct currents of linguistic impact on 
language teaching were often confused. The impact of lin- 
guistics on language teaching did in fact not consist merely 
in advocating mtensive courses and the audiolingual ap- 
proach. Thus Charles C. Fries stated in 1949 (Language 
Learning II, 89-99): *‘The '^new approach’ to language 
learning is not greater allotment of time, is not smaller 
classes, is not even a greater emphasis on oral practice, al- 
thou^ many of us believe these to be highly desirable. The 
fundamental feature of this new approach contists m a 
scientific descriptive analysis as the basis upon which to 
build the teaching material. ... It is the practical use of 
the linguistic scientist’s tedmique of language descrip- 
tion . . . that is at the heart of the so-called ’new approach 
to language learning’ ...” At the same time, it must be 
emphauzed that Professor Fries’ statement was at that 
time by far more valid for the teaching materials produced 
under his direction *b*n the primarily utuationally oriented 
”Mim-mem” materials of the “Intensive Language Pro- 
gram— ASTP” current. 
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Other features (intensive contact, use of inform- 
ants) was based on the “ASTP” experience. 

In the present situation, the influence of 
linguistics on language instruction has, of 
course, been intensified by the widespread rec- 
ognition of its usefulness for language teachers. 
This recognition has found many different ex- 
pressions, chiefly the inclusion of linguistics or 
applied linguistics courses in the teacher train- 
ing programs, the inclusion of applied linguistics 
tests in the teachers’ proficiency tests sponsored 
by Educational Testing Service and the Modern 
Language Association, the sponsorship of ap- 
plied linguistic research under the National 
Defense Education Act. As far as the actual 
impact of linguistics in the classroom is con- 
cerned, two aspects characterize the present 
situation: (1) the high school — ^perhaps even 
more than the college — is beginning to adopt 
linguistically oriented materials; (2) the most 
popular linguistically oriented materials in use 
today seem to be an attempt to combine the two 
currents of linguistic influence discussed above. 
The orientation is still largely situational: con- 
versations to be memorized are still the key of 
the approach but imposed (some might say 
“superimposed”) are structural type, pattern 
practice drills which are supposed to furnish not 
only fluency but also an inductive understand- 
ing of structure. This “marriage” of the “mim- 
mem” and “pattern practice” approach can be 
found in types of modern texts which are enjoy- 
ing every increasing popularity. 

Any meaningful prediction of the future 
impact of linguistics on the American classroom 
must of course be based on currents already 
discernible in linguistics and other areas. The 
current which most obviously is gathering ever 
increasing momentum is that of programmed 
self-instruction.^® Partly through private 
initiative, partly under government sponsor- 
ship, programmed courses have already been 
developed for various languages, though none of 
the programs have had large scale application. 
Whether the completely programmed course is 
really the course of the future is of course diffi- 
cult to predict with any certainty; yet the idea 
of achieving greater instructional efficiency 
through greater flexibility is a dominant one in 
our present educational thinking— flexible 
scheduling, team teaching! Programmed self 



instruction or at least partially programmed 
self instruction which allows the language labo- 
ratory to take over those phases of drill, in 
which it is more efficient than the teacher, which 
allows the individual student to progress at his 
own rate, is thus defimtely in line with educa- 
tional orientation in other areas. The program- 
mer is interested in developing “minimal” 
learning steps; the linguist is interested in isolat- 
ing elements of language by a procedure which 
compares utterances to derive the “minimal” 
elements of phonology and grammar. There is a 
natural • affimty between hnguistics and pro- 
grammed learning and we should, therefore, not 
be surprised to find linguists turning to pro- 
grammed language instruction. 

Perhaps the most recent trend in American 
linguistics is that of “transformational gram- 
mar.”” In transformational analysis the entire 
system of a language is presented by showing 
how one structure chosen as a starting point, “a 
kernel,” can be successively transformed into 
others which cover the entire grammar of the 
language. The formulas which show these suc- 
cessive transformations, can thus be said to 
“generate” all possible utterances of the lan- 
guage. So far we have no complete transforma- 
tional grammars available. Transformation 
(e.g., shifting from positive to negative, active 
to passive) is, of course, an old pedagogical 
device which does not await the writing of 
transformational grammars. Yet in attempting 
to write transform grammars the linguist will 
become aware of another pedagogically impor- 
tant and relevant factor — which so far has been 
of little interest to him and which may have 
limited some of his effectiveness in making 
pedagogical contributions; he shares with the 
pedagogue the concern for sequence in presenter 
tion. This does not necessarily mean that .peda- 

” for a general survey see A. A. Lumsdane and R. 
Glaser, Teaching MacMms and Programmed Learning, 
NEA; Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, Washing- 
ton, 19(S0. For material related to Programmed 
Instruction see Programming oj Audio-Lingua Shiite for 
SUf-Instructional Presentation, First Conference of Lan- 
guage Ftogrammers, Ann Arbor, 1961; JohnB. Carroll, ••A 
Primer of Programmed Listruction in Foreign 
Teaching,” JiML/ (1963), 115-142. 

” The first syst^tic formulation of the theory of 
IVansformatiooal Grammar was given by N. Chomsky, 
Syntactic Structures, The Hague, 1957. 
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gogical sequencing and the sequencing followed 
in the presentation of a transform grammar, are 
necessarily identical; but we can predict that 
the concern with transformational grammar, 
coming as it does at a time in which self instruc- 
tion and programmed learning are also an im- 
portant interest, will lead within the next ten to 
fifteen years to the creation of more teaching 
materials, characterized by extremely careful 
step by step presentation of grammatical struc- 
tures. 

Linguistics, educational theory, piCiblic atti- 
tudes are thus among the major forces which are 
shaping methodology in language instruction. 
Educational theory from ^'formal discipline” to 
the “operant conditiojiing” which lies behind 
the programmed lesicning approach, attitudes of 



philologists and linguists from “imiversal logi- 



cal gramm^;^'' to “transformation,” they all 



have, ar'',‘^or will be making their impact in the 



actively shape language teaching methodology, 
but rather the tools which the language teacher 
uses to create and validate his methods. To 
quote John Carroll, “There remain many ques- 
tions which could be profitably investigated by 
rigorous psychological and educational re- 
search, and it is clearly within the realm of 
possibility that the results of such research 
could make language teaching more effective 
and efficient.”^^ Educational research which is 
being undertaken now** confirms the hope that 
the answer to many questions concerning for- 
eign language learning and teaching may finally 
be found and that perhaps the most important 
rdle of linguistic science will not be in the direct 
shaping of teaching methodology, but in the 
precise and scientifically meaningful formula- 
tion of the questions and answers concerning 
foreign language teaching. 






lang*^age classroom. One cannot but feel that 
Jth'eoretical considerations coming from the 
disciplines of educational psychology and lin- 
guistics have had to immediate and too direct 
influence. Linguistics and educational psychol- 
ogy are not and should not be the forces which 



» John B. Carroll, Research on Teachh^ Foreign Lan- 
guages, quoted from Preprint, Ann Arbor/(Publication of the 
Univeruty of Michigan Language Laboratory), 1961, p. 
52. 

** See e.g.. National Defense Xxmguage Devdopment Re- 
search and Studies, U. S. Offirs of Education, 1963 (OE — 
12016-63). 
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